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The Story of Ivory Soap 


The Kettle 


Bubble—bubble— bubble! The mys- 
tery of the kettle house has a peculiar 
fascination for the many visitors who 
annually visit the various plants where 
the far-famed Ivory Soap is manu- 
factured 


The modern soap kettle has been 
likened to a huge witch's caldron. It 
could have no more suitable descrip- 
tion. Some idea of its huge size can 
be gained from the fact that each kettle 
has a capacity of close to a half million 
pounds and is nearly three stories in 
height. As to its witchery, this, too, 
aptly describes the marvelous trans- 
formation which takes place within it. 


Parallel rows of these kettles—huge 
copper cylinders with conical bot- 
toms—extend the full length of the 
kettle house. Two familiar substances 
oils (or liquid fats) and lye in solution 
are fed into their cavernous depths 
through overhead pipe lines. It is 
from these two ingredients that all 


lian 


House 


soap is made and the careful selection 
of the oils determines in large measure 
the quality of soap produced. Only 
the finest of oils can be used in the 
manufacture of a soap with Ivory’s 
recognized purity 


On the top floor of the kettle house 
stands the soap maker. From this 
floor he directs the boiling of the soap 
ingredients and watches the progress 
of the operation, which requires several 
days to complete. 


To attain the fineness of Ivory 
Soap —- its uniform 99-44 / 100% 
purity—extreme care must be exer- 
cised at every stage of the manufac- 
.turing process. Though enormous 
amounts of oils and alkali are poured 
into the kettles, the weights and pro- 
portions are as accurately measured 
and the process as closely watched and 
controlled as if a chemist were making 
soap in thimbleful amounts in _ his 
laboratory. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Cincinnati, O. 
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No Wage Reductions; No Going Back 


By Wii11am GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 





MPLOYERS everywhere are much interested in forecasts about 
whether 1925 is going to be a good year for business. Experts have 
for some weeks been busy making tabulations and forecasts about 

the year just ahead. They study the steel business, look up orders now in 
hand and calculate prospective orders. They study figures on railroad 
shipments. They dig into foreign markets and finally they emerge with the 
general prediction that 1925 is going to be a good year. 

Everyone hopes so. At any rate, almost everyone hopes so. There is 
always the meandering propagandist who thrives on misery and who drags 
out his soap box wherefrom to preach that the world is all wrong and 
getting worse. 

But 1925 is going to be a good year only on condition that the industrial 
world recognizes certain most important facts and acts in accordance with 
those facts. 

For some months there has been much unemployment. The whole 
horizon has not been tinted with the hues of roses. Many thousands of 
workers have been idle. Consequently they have been unable to buy for 
themselves the desirable commodities that go to make life decent and fair. 

The optimists will say that the situation has been normal for the winter 
season. The pessimists will say that unemployment has been acute. Both 
are, to an extent, right. Perhaps it may then be said that the situation has 
been acutely normal. In any event improvement is not rapid, though 








there is improvement. 


When last unemployment was acute there was appointed a presidential 
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commission to inquire into the facts about unemployment and to devise 
preventive measures so that never again would the wage earners be so 
victimized by an industrial system over which they had so little control or 
influence. 

The President’s commission toiled long and undoubtedly it toiled faith- 
fully. Finally voluminous reports were spread before the public. Recom- 
mendations were made, some of them calling for action by the government 
itself, not in a paternalistic manner, but in a constructive manner involving 
the furnishing of legitimate work. 

The past winter has shown no indication of the materialization of 
those recommendations. Unintelligent forces have proceeded in their 
customarily chaotic manner to produce their logical progeny. That wise 
governing action which was to smooth the waves was not forthcoming. 

Experience teaches that those who rely most on their own efforts are 
least often disappointed. Unquestionably civilization is working toward a 
time when periodical slumps into inactivity will be regarded as prima facie 
evidences of incompetence, but meanwhile something must be done beside 
hope. 

The trade union is thus far the most effective weapon against unem- 
ployment ever devised. The trade union movement has stopped and cured 
more unemployment than any other agency. It has done this by the 
simplest of methods. It has reduced the hours of labor per day. It has 
raised the rates of pay. It has fostered the development of machinery. 
It has steadily taught the workers to demand and secure better conditions 
of living, higher standards in everything. Before those straightforward 
measures, unemployment has steadily receded. 

The results of this simple trade union policy have been so obvious 
that practically all economists recognize them. Many employers see their 
value. But always there are some who do not. 

At present some of the important employers in the New England 
textile industry are engaged in the attempt to reduce wages. In their 
short-sightedness they undoubtedly believe this policy is to their own 
advantage. They believe they can save profits by reducing wages. Their 
plea to the public is that they can not afford to pay present wage rates. 
That is always the plea. If they were to tell the broad truth they would 
say that no industry can afford to pay less than a fair wage, less than the 
highest possible wage. Wage reductions in the textile industry will not 
help that industry or any other. All will be hurt. 

The textile mills have never paid fair wages. Textile wages have 
always been low, in “comparison to wages in other industries. The textile 
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industry, almost more than any other, has employed children. It has been 
a debasing business, grinding profits out of too often defenseless men, 
women and children. But it has amassed millions for a few employers. 
The textile industry ought to take a good look at itself and start down a 
new road. 

To a large extent the history of misery and despondence is written 
in the record of wage reductions. To a much greater extent the record of 
happiness, well-being, prosperity and growing civilization is written in 
wage increases. Just a few months ago the United States Steel Corporation 
raised wages. The reason doesn’t matter much. The effect was magnificent. 
It made for human happiness. 

Just recently certain independent coal operators, running on a non- 
union basis in the coke region of Pennsylvania, raised wages. In spite 
of the fact that these companies operate on a non-union basis, their action 
in raising wages was deeply significant and it helped many struggling families 
to a fuller enjoyment of life. And that good effect was passed on to other 
workers in other cities and in other industries. 

Years ago, when the Carpenters’ Union stood out from the ranks and 
demanded and got the 8-hour day more history was made than had been 
made by most wars prior to that time. Humanity was being given a 
fairer chance. 

So it has always been with such things. 

The unions have built up standards of life and living, carefully, step 
by step. When the United Mine Workers took the breaker boys out of 
the mines they gave slaves a chance to become men and fit American 
citizens. The International Typographical Union has saved thousands of 
lives by the regulations it has induced employers to accept. The cigar- 
makers of today live longer than the cigarmakers of a decade ago, because 
of what the union has done. The urfion apprentice system has kept 
thousands of boys in school and helped to preserve family standards of 
living. 

These are the constructive works of unions. These are the simple 
measures taken by the workers through their organizations. These are 
the direct and specific actions that have brought results. 

How feeble and ignoble a contribution it is to industry when employers 
come offering reductions of wages! ‘“We come to take away,” is the wage 
reducer’s chant. ‘We come to destroy.” 

It has not yet been thoroughly learned that every industry that reduces 
wages hurts every other industry and thus creates an effect on human life 
much like the effect that is created on water by the casting of a pebble. 
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The waves roll on in circle after circle. If the» wages of carpenters are 
reduced, then carpenters must buy fewer textiles. If the wages of textile 
workers are reduced, then textile workers have less money with which to 
buy the commodities of other workers. First, they eat poorer food. Then 
they make the old shoes last longer. Then they burn less coal, or no coal at 
all. Soit goes. Every center of depression radiates depression in concentric 


rings. 

Perhaps the textile mills will not be alone in the effort to reduce wages. 
Perhaps some other employers may be as blind to their own welfare and as 
blind to the general welfare of all industry and of the people generally. 
Perhaps it will be so. It has been so before. 

At such times there is but one course of action for the workers. They 
must resist wage reductions. They must resist to the end. They must 
stand together to prevent the destruction of standards that have been 
built up. They must fight against being driven backward. 

Today it is the textile workers. Tomorrow it may be someone else. 
Whoever is attacked must resist. To be driven in submission may be the 
role of the dumb beast. It is not the part of men! 

What will the textile workers do? Will they “stand and take it?’ 
Or, will they stand and fight? They can fight, for they have proved it on 
many a field of battle. If the employers in the textile industry can reduce 
wages, then other employers, equally foolish, will attempt the same policy. 
Every group that resists does so not for itself alone, but for all workers. 
Wherever a group forges ahead it opens a pathway in which all others sooner 
or later follow. Wherever a group submits to being driven back, it leaves 
a breach through which others sooner or later may be driven. 

Elaborate schemes for the stoppage of unemployment haven’t amounted 
to much. But the unions of the workers, by their steadfast resistance to 
wage reductions, can and must hold the lines: There is no better, surer 
method of cutting down unemployment. Wage reductions are the first 
steps toward complete idleness. 

Let there be no backward steps anywhere! 





Trade Unionism has grown so old and strong and has been so much 
patronized by surface thinkers, as well as by that large class who always 
seek the easiest way, no matter how indirect, that the opposition is not 
now so much directed against the union as against everything it does. 
Most people are willing that workmen shall be organized, provided they 
do nothing but pass resolutions and pay dues.—Clarence Darrow. 





Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.—Goldsmith. 











Samuel Gompers and the Law 
By W. B. RUBIN 


EANS of Samuel Gompers will be sung for years, for his name is 
truly glorious and his work immortal. 

Not only did Samuel Gompers know his trade unionism and his 
political economy but he was a student of philosophy in general. He could 
quote copiously from the philosophers, old and modern, and on philosophic 
doctrines, he could argue independently and well. A delightful hour was 
afforded me occasionally when he would get himself out of his labor sphere 
and engage in desultory literary intercourse, and I could hear him give voice 
to classical quotations, particularly those of Shakespeare. Sometimes, 
as if by change of magic, he would turn to a diseussion of music or make 
incursions into grand opera, and with the skillful criticisms of a profound 
musician, allude colorfully to parts of an opera. Then, with admiration—' 
compelling skill, he would discuss sculpture and the paintings of great masters. 

I have had occasion many times to discuss legal problems with him. 
Naturally, these always involved a labor question. With his ability to see 
and think and express clearly, he would enunciate a fundamental principle 
of law and even refer to Supreme Court decisions in support of his contention 
with a freshness of recollection as though he had the books before him. 
His was a remarkable memory. It seems that when he read a decision 
or had it read to him, as of late, he would acquaint himself not only: with 
so much of the decision as pertained to the question of labor, but he would 
go into the entire opinion and then comment, with the perception of a 
skilled lawyer, on the questions of practice and pleading as well as the 
substantive law settled by the decision. 

I remember a certain instance during the steel strike in which I was 
chief counsel for the strikers. The police, the constabulary and all the 
other authorities in and about Pittsburgh had studiously prevented meetings. 
To circumvent such denial, I rented a large hall in a city near Pittsburgh, 
labeled it my office, notified the police and other authorities that it was 
my office, that the strikers were my clients, that they were entitled to all 
the protection of privileged communication, that conferences in that hall 
with me as their lawyer, were for them and them alone, and that any inter- 
ference by the police and constabulary would be the cause of complaint 
and litigation. It worked well, for I crowded the hall with strikers and 
was able to talk to them and at the same time keep the constabulary and 
police out of my meetings. 

Gompers was much pleased with this idea. Encouraged by that 
circumstance, I advised the holding of a public initiation meeting by a 
certain union in a designated hall, thereby hoping to give to the new class 
and their friends public expression of the hopes and aspirations of that 
strike. The hall was rented and the rent paid, but the police had platooned 
themselves in front of the hall and suffered no one to enter, excepting myself. 


In spite of vehement protest on my part, no meeting was permitted that 
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night. Not liking defeat, however, I caused the hall to be rented for another 
night and sued out an injunction against the authorities. 

Samuel Gompers was opposed to labor suing out injunctions. 

“Injunctions have no place in labor disputes. . The wrong we condemn 
on the side of the employer, we shall not condone on the side of the employe,” 
were his words; and he continued: 

“It is better that we be deprived of our constitutional rights of free 
speech and free assembly than to keep them by the wrongful use of an injunc- 
tion. If people can not understand their moral obligations to society, I 
shall not aid them to such understanding by an injunction. I do not believe 
in compulsion or the compulsory attaining of gain of any sort.” 

I pleaded with him for some time to permit me to indulge in the ex- 
pediency devised by me against what I termed the Cossacks of Pennsylvania. 
Finally, as I was seconded by others, he became silent on the subject. ‘To 
me his silence meant that I could go ahead, for whenever the Chief of the 
American Federation of Labor felt himself overruled, he would submit to the 
will of the majority. He often dissented from things done in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor, but never in public. Once a measure was 
passed—even the Boston police strike to which he was opposed, and he was 
much opposed to the calling of the steel strike—he would not set up his judg- 
ment, however good he deemed it to be, against the’ rule of the majority of 
his co-laborers, but with all his militant spirit he would assume the burden 
of the ruling and fight for the thing with as much skill and enthusiasm as if 
it had been his own conception and desire. 

We lost the injunction. It should not have been lost, but it went off, 
not on the main issue. And later, when I reported the result of the case, 
Gompers calmly said: ‘I certainly will not shed any tears—Mark Anthony 
may.” 

It was September, 1924, when I saw him for the last time. I spent 
over an hour with him at a seaside hotel near New York, where he was under 
the care of a nurse. A considerable part of the time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution. While 
he was opposed to child labor, he deplored the necessity created by the 
U. S. Supreme Court of doing away with it by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. He did not believe in amendments to the Constitution. To him the 
Constitution was a basic document giving basic expression to the basic 
rights of man. Amendments, as Gompers argued, implied that the basic 
rights of man had not been fully expressed in the Constitution and its first 
ten amendments; that subsequent amendments tended rather to narrow 
than to explain or broaden the Constitution; that if the notion of amiend- 
ments was carried far enough, rights would be specifically catalogued in the 
Constitution, and the courts would be searching the Constitution for an 
express enumeration of such rights, which would be in the nature of rights 
doled out to us in particular instances. He preferred an enumeration of a 
few basic principles which he deemed were sufficient for the safeguarding of 
our democracy to stand out as warning posts to the enemies’ invasion of the 
people’s rights. He agreed that since a document like the Constitution 
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would necessarily involve human judicial interpretation, the increase of 
amendments would find in an unprogressive court more excuse for narrowing 
the interpretation of the rights of the people. 

That progressive interpretation of the Constitution lies not in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution so much as in getting progressive members on the 
bench to interpret it—such was his wise saw. 

His knowledge of the Constitution of the United States was as pro- 
found as that of many a learned constitutional lawyer and his off-hand recol- 
lection of citations and decisions bearing upon the Constitution was almost 
uncanny. 





Why the Crime Wave Waves 


By Josern A. WISE 
IHE Chicago Crime Commission started a big uproar over the fact 
that Chicago has just passed through the “worst December in six 
years” with a record of 29 murders, 234 holdups and 211 burglaries. 

The commission charges this condition to a breakdown in the morale 
of the police department. It is a fact, however, that members of the 
Chicago Crime Commission themselves are largely responsible for the present 
terrible crime situation here. These self-constituted guardians of the law 
and morals of the city have either been aiding and abetting or actively 
engaged in the importation of thousands upon thousands of the offscourings 
of the slums of the entire country for strike breaking purposes for many 
years past, and this activity accounts in a great measure for the excessive 
percentage of the criminal element with which the population of Chicago is 
saturated. 

The smug and self-satisfied gentlemen who make up the personnel of 
the Chicago Crime Commission and similar organizations have attempted 
to outlaw and break the labor unions, and in doing.so have imported hordes 
of undesirables commonly called “scabs.” These imported strike breakers 
are unskilled, unlettered and unlearned. They respond to the alluring and 
lying advertisements paid for by such men as constitute the Chicago Crime 
Commission, are herded upon trains and brought here and dumped upon 
the community. The strike breakers soon learn that they are up against a 
stiff proposition in trying to compete with the most highly skilled workmen 
in the world, and they sink back into the slums, 

Chicago employers demand skilled workmanship and a large output. 
When it comes to a showdown they will not pay for anything else. The 
unskilled element imported to break strikes can not “hit the ball” and 
soon find themselves on the “‘outside looking in.’”” Down deep in his heart 
the boss wants the fellow who can deliver the goods, and he finally winds 
up by coming across and paying for that sort of a man. 

The Chicago police department is not responsible for the present situa- 
tion in Chicago. The responsibility lies with such organizations as the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, The Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Landis Committee, the Packers’ organization and the Chicago Crime 
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Commission, all of them backed up by Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, and Victor F. Lawson, boss of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Of course it can not be contended that the presence of the large unskilled 
strike breaking element in Chicago is wholly responsible for the present 
appalling condition of affairs, but it is a certainty that it is the largest con- 
tributing factor. Thousands upon thousands of incompetent workmen 
have been dumped upon the community, and for a time, while acting as 
strike breakers they have been coddled and petted, well paid and given 
every protection of the officers of the law. It is a common practice, too, 
to give police powers to the imported thugs. The men of money who hire 
them teach them disrespect for law, life and property. When they get 
through with them they throw them out into the street. This imported 
scum has to subsist by some means, and it turns and preys upon the very 
element that brought it to the community. 

Not one of the public officers or representatives of the Chicago Crime 
Commission and Better Government Associations who have been hurling 
verbal brickbats at each other has pointed out the real cause for any ineffi- 
ciency the police may have shown during December. They all carefully avoid 
reference to the order of Chief of Police Morgan A. Collins abolishing the 
eight-hour day and six-day week and placing the force on a ten-hour day 
and seven-day basis. It does not seem to have occurred to these well-fed, 
sleek, comfortable and smug gentlemen that putting that added burden upon 
the police in a bitterly cold period had anything to do with curtailing efficiency, 
if there was any such thing. 

These self-satisfied and self-appointed regulators of the public morales 
apparently look upon the police in the same way that they look upon the 
workingmen, which is as beasts of burden. 





George Washington to Lafayette upon acceptance of the Presidency: 

“Nothing but harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality are necessary 
to make us a great and happy people. Happily the present posture of 
affairs, and the prevailing disposition of my countrymen, promise to cooperate 
in establishing those four great and essential pillars of public felicity.” 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire— 
conscience.—George Washington. 





Civilization’s great crime, as we stand facing it today, is that in the 
richest, most powerful and most magnificent republic that the world has 
ever known, wage conditions are such that children must of necessity work 
or go cold and hungry. It is not a pleasant thing to think of, but it is the 
unfortunate, inescapable truth —7. W. McCullough. 





No man is good enough to govern another man without that other’s 
consent. . . . Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God can not long retain it.— Lincoln. 











Labor’s Duties and Obligations 


By Wii1i1aM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


An address delivered by President Green at a dinner given by International 
Officers, resident in Washington, in honor of Mr. Green, James P. Noonan, 
newly elected A. F. of L. vice-president, and the newly elected officers of the 
A. F. of L. Building Trades Depariment, President George F. Hedrick and 
Secretary William J. Tracy, January 20. 


AM deeply touched by the very great honor which you do me on this 

occasion. Indeed, I esteem it not only a very great honor but a rare 

privilege to meet you and greet you under such pleasing circumstances. 
This meeting affords us an opportunity to become better acquainted and 
to understand perhaps more clearly the common problems peculiar to our 
work, a correct solution of which we are all earnestly seeking. I greatly 
appreciate your manifestation of friendship and your many expressions 
of personal interest and good-will. 

I am no stranger to Washington. As a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor and as an executive officer 
of the United Mine Workers of America I have had occasion to come here, 
to remain here for stated periods of time and to associate with many of the 
officers and members of organized labor. I recall most vividly that some 
of my most interesting experiences as an officer of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization occurred in this city. I refer particularly to conferences and 
meetings held with responsible officers of the Federal Government during 
the historic coal strikes in 1919 and 1922. 

I like Washington and I like its people. Its hospitable atmosphere, 
its beautiful parks and government buildings, its attractive residences, 
its wonderful surroundings and environment, together with the spirit of 
democracy which seems to prevail among all classes make a strong appeal 
to one’s sense of satisfaction and contentment. I know I will want to 
remain here as much as possible for I am sure that my continued association 
with the men and women of labor in this our Nation’s Capital will be most 
pleasing and profitable. 

I have always felt gratified at the wonderful exhibition of loyalty and 
devotion shown by our membership living in the District of Columbia to the 
high aims and purposes of organized labor. Many of these members are 
employed by the government, occupying responsible positions, serving unos- 
tentatiously but efficiently in the machinery of administrative and govern- 
mental affairs. In most instances the wages paid to this splendid class of 
workers are inadequate and yet we are all conscious of the fact that much 
economic and social improvement has come through the affiliation of this 
large body of workers with the organized labor movement of our land. We 
hope that through their patience and perseverance and through fidelity 
to our common cause, through the exercise of the moral and economic 
strength of the great organized labor movement they may enjoy better 
wages and greatly improved conditions of employment. 

A note of sadness must necessarily enter into the festivities of this 
delightful occasion. It seems but yesterday since Samuel Gompers, one of 
the foremost residents of this community and the great leader of the hosts 
of labor was here among us. His dramatic death and burial and the incidents 
in connection therewith are still fresh in our minds. It is very difficult for 
us to realize fully that he has gone from us forever. We reverently mourn 
his loss as we struggle with great difficulty in our effort to reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that the ‘“‘places which knew him will know him no more.” 

It occurred to me that on this occasion it would be quite appropriate 
for us to recall to our minds a significant paragraph contained in his last 
(105) 
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address to a convention of representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is as follows: 

Events of recent months made me keenly aware that the time is not far distant 
when I must lay down my trust for others to carry forward. When one comes to close 
grips with the eternal things, there comes a new sense of relative values and the less 
worthy things lose significance. As I review the events of my sixty years of contract 
with the labor movement and as I survey the problems of today and study the oppor- 
tunities of the future, I want to say to you, men and women of the American Labor 
Movement, do not reject the cornerstone upon which labor’s structure has been builded— 
but base your all upon voluntary principles and illumine your every problem by con- 
secrated devotion to that highest of all purposes—human well-being in the fullest, 
widest, deepest sense. 

Those of us who were present listening to the words of wisdom, counsel 
and advice contained in this wonderful address remember the profound 
impression it made. It seemed that with prophetic vision the Warrior 
of many battles was looking into the Great Beyond, realizing that his time 
had come for making the great adventure. Truly, on svch an occasion 
and under such circumstances, the words he uttered and the admonition 
directed to the men and women of labor came from the inner recesses of 
his heart and mind. 

So it remains for us to honor the memory of our departed leader and 
honor ourselves by carrying forward the great work which he outlined. 
No others can do it. No others understand how to do it and in promoting 
the movement which he organized and set in motion there are none upon 
whom greater obligation rests than upon those who have been thrilled and 
inspired by close association with him. 

Truthfully I can say that I appreciate to the fullest degree the heavy 
responsibilities which have come to me in being chosen as the successor 
of such a wonderful man. His years of service and his devotion to the 
fundamental principles upon which the organized labor movement rests 
attracted the attention of the entire world. His name was familiar in the 
homes of the humble and in the mansions of the more fortunate, both in 
Europe and in America. When I think of his wonderful reco-d, the display 
of skill by the master builder, the achievements which attended his efforts 
in constructing and building our wonderful organization I am overwhelmed 
with a sense of my obligations and responsibilities. But, I ask you to 
believe me when I say that none can excel or exceed your humble servant 
in desire and purpose to do the right. Without reservation of strength, 
intellect or ability which I may possess I give myself to the work. In 
facing difficulties which are bound to come and obstacles which may seem 
insurmountable I will rely upon the counsel, cooperation and sympathetic 
help which you, my friends, and the hosts of labor everywhere will give 
to me. I am imexpressibly sensible of the great honor and trust which 
have been bestowed upon me. I will feel happy indeed if events may prove 
that I am able to serve in this exalted position as President of the American 
Federation of Labor so devotedly and zealously as to meet the reasonable 
expectations of my friends and acquaintances. 

The late President Gompers served as president of the American 
Federation of Labor for practically forty-four years. It was an epoch- 
making period. The doctrine which he preached and the crusade which 
he carried on was regarded in the beginning, at least, as revolutionary and 
destructive. There were very few men either in public life or associated 
with our manufacturing and industrial enterprises who accepted the 
philosophy of trade unionism. The right of organized labor to engage in 
collective bargaining, to make agreements providing for the payment of 
wages, the hours of labor which men should work and other conditions of 
employment was challenged by practically every employer -of labor. In 
fact, in the beginning, the right of labor to organize for mutual helpfulness 
and self-protection was seriously questioned and frequently denied. This 
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whole period to which reference is herein made can be well classified as the 
fighting, struggling period when the hosts of labor were fighting for the 
recognition of a simple right, the right to organize. 

Now we are in the midst of a second epoch-making period, a time 
when organized labor is faced with grave responsibilities and the discharge 
of heavy duties. Our work at this time and in the future must be con- 
structive in character, educational and progressive. This fact is brought 
home to us because, generally speaking, the chosen representatives of the 
government, most employers, teachers, professional men and philosophers 
acknowledge and accept the doctrine and principles of organized labor as 
being fundamentally sound. We now represent millions of men and women 
whose labor and service is supplied through the medium of joint wage agree- 
ments. The right to organize, to bargain collectively, to participate in the 
settlement of disputes between employers and employes and to withold 
service when disagreements are reached has been recognized and conceded 
by society generally. It is true there are employers of labor who still pursue 
a policy of arbitrary resistance, still denying the right of their employes 
to organize and to deal collectively. Such groups of employers belong to a 
class which has always trailed in the wake of all reform movements and 
which has recognized only the law of force. This class of men compel, by 
their stubborn attitude, employes who may work for them to sacrifice, to 
strike and to suffer when at stated periods the spirit of freedom, independence 
and manhood moves them to seek to organize. 

As I survey the situation, therefore, I am impressed with this fact, 
that the work of organization and education must be carried on in every 
unorganized field and in every community in thorough-going, vigorous 
fashion. The appeal to unite in this great, humane undertaking must 
be made not only to the workers themselves but to the sense of fairness and 
justice which is so characteristic of our American people. The field is a 
vast one and the work is great but the service which can be rendered through 
organization and organized effort is of inestimable value. Organize the 
Unorganized must be our slogan. It is a work for humanity, for only through 
the independence and freedom which come through organization can men and 
women reach that standard of life and living commensurate with American 
citizenship and enjoy in full measure a happy life. 

Of equal importance is the necessity of impressing upon employers of 
labor and the public, as well, that it is the purpose of organized labor to 
employ all the legitimate resources at its command to secure for its members, 
through collective bargaining, humane contracts, high wages, reasonable 
hours atid tolerable conditions of employment. The standard we aim to 
set must be as high as conditions and circumstances surrounding industry 
will permit. We will fight most earnestly and aggressively for the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings and privileges. On the other hand, all parties at 
interest must be taught that a contract is a contract. It carries with it 
an equal obligation upon the part of employers and employes. It must 
be maintained inviolate. On the part of organized labor, its honor and 
integrity, its sense of fair dealing and justice must be the security which it 
offers in guaranteeing the faithful observance of a contract made. The 
individual member of organized labor subject to the conditions and regu- 
lations of a wage agreement must be encouraged-and taught to give the 
highest and most efficient service. We must enhance the cause of organized 
labor by showing by precept, word and deed, that a union workman is a 
more efficient, valuable worker than a non-union worker, that his sense of 
obligation to give service of the highest order in return for an acceptable 
wage scale and the recognition of his right to organize is quickened and 
sustained because of his membership in his trade union. 

As I view the present, as I comprehend our opportunities and as I 
look into the future, it is with this spirit of obligation, with this understanding, 
with these hopes and with these ideals that we must move forward. 
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Trade unionism has to its credit so much of solid achievement that there 
should be none today who doubt its necessity and its 
as See justification. 
ITS PLACE Trade unionism has earned a place in the recognized 
institutions of democratic civilization. It has earned 
the right to the allegiance of all workers, on the one hand, while, on the 
other hand, it has earned the right to speak for the workers in the councils 
of industry. Trade unionism has passed the trial stage. It has come to 
its maturity out of long years of struggle and experience to an earned position 
of trust and confidence. 

That is the movement’s belief in itself; and that must be trade unionism’s 
place in the life of our nation. 

The trade union movement is a movement of service. It is a movement 
which helps to get things done where otherwise they could not be done 
at all. 

It is the duty of every wage earner to belong to the union of his trade 
or calling and it is the duty of every industry to consult with the trade 
unions of that industry on every point that affects the work of that industry. 
This is so, not merely so that trade unions may be recognized for the satis- 
faction of their own aims; it is so because that is the only way to achieve 
the best results in modern industrial life. The outlook is broader than 
wages, hours and conditions for those immediately involved. It extends to 
the whole social organization and contemplates the general welfare of all. 
The nation as a whole can not content itself, or call itself well served, until 
every unit of industry and every group of workers function at their best and 
find satisfaction and justice in so doing. 

The rattle-trap factory, operating with half- skilled, resentful, unor- 
ganized workers, is a national liability which the nation can not afford and 
which it need not have. Contrast, for the sake of good citizenship, workshops 
in which the so-called “individual contract’”’ binds the workers to unques- 
tioning submission and a shop in which the trade union procures for the 
workers an effective voice in the determination of all questions surrounding 
work and wages. Nothing so affects the patriotic ardor of the citizen as the 
citizen’s own sense of justice secured or withheld. The man who knows 
that democracy has come into the place where he works must in every 
sense be the best defender of democracy. Men will defend those things which 
come into their own lives, bringing happiness to them and to their families. 

The comparison between the union man and his job and the non-union 
man and the job in which he is permitted to work is somewhat like that 
older comparison of a man and his home and a man and his boarding house. 

Such devices as the “individual contract’ and the injunction are used 
by reactionary employers to hold workers in submission to the edicts that 
come from ‘‘the front office.’’ Such employers feel that to allow the workers 


to have any voice in matters affecting the workshop is to begin a downward 
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course toward loss of control, loss of discipline and ruination. There never 
was. greater folly, or less understanding. 

The worker today can not go individually to his employer and get 
justice. There are too many workers and too few employers for that. It 
is a sheer, physical impossibility. And the employer who thinks he can 
dictate fair terms without consulting his employes is just as mistaken as 
any autocrat has ever been. There have been contented slaves under 
autocratic rule, but there never have been good citizens. Autocracy and 
citizenship can not co-exist, either politically or industrially. 

Trade unionism appeals to workers and employers—to all Americans, 
whatever their station or position—as a constructive agency for the pro- 
motion of justice in industry, for the elevation of human lives, for the educa- 
tion of the masses to higher standards, to a greater dignity and to a fuller 
realization of the meaning of life and of the meaning of living together in a 
great organized society. 





California has ratified the Child Labor constitutional amendment as the 
second state on the national Roll of Honor. 

The outlook for favorable action in Illinois is good. 
In New York, however, Gov. Al Smith has taken refuge 
behind the referendum device, an act which it is difficult to understand. 
In that state both political party platforms declared for ratification, yet 
now the leaders of both parties join in the demand for the referendum. 
Until there is good ground to believe to the contrary many friends of the 
amendment will find it easy to believe that the New York state political 
leaders are seeking a route by which to evade their pledges. 

The referendum is a democratic method of procedure in determining 
the popular will, but it is by no means sacred and it by no means fits every 
occasion. It was never intended to serve as an instrument for the evasion 
of pledges. 

Undoubtedly the New York political leaders will cite Massachusetts 
and the vote taken in that state as a reason for going to the people in the 
Empire state. Massachusetts will not soon recover from the shame of the 
child labor referendum campaign, in which organized employers resorted 
to every sort of misrepresentation. It is to be hoped that New York does 
not intend to emulate the Massachusetts’ example. 

Friends of the child labor amendment everywhere must bestir them- 
selves and devote their full energy to the task of educating the public and 
the newspapers if the amendment is to win the success which it so richly 
deserves. The campaign against the amendment is perhaps as thoroughly 
organized as any campaign in the interests of special privilege has ever been. 
An excellent example of the thoroughness of this campaign is found in 
Illinois where the rural press is being fed to the limit, as it was in the old 
Bay State. 

A discouraging feature of the campaign generally is the manner in 
which many farmers are being deceived by the Manufacturers’ propaganda. 
Child labor employers in the congested centers are sending to the farmers 
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the warning that children will not be permitted to help their parents do 
the light morning and evening work about the farms and even that children 
will not be permitted to help their mothers in the homes. 

The simple truth about the amendment is that it is devised to permit 
Congress to pass laws that will give all children a fair chance in school, 
taking them out of the factories where thousands of them now pass their 
entire childhood in the most arduous toil. Surely no farmer can object to 
that, but many of them do object to the condition which is being falsely 
painted for them by the greedy employers of the city children in so many 
sections of the country. But the great mass of the farmers is for the child 
as much as is the great mass of industrial workers in the cities. 

The amendment will not, of itself, be a law. It will enable Congress 
to pass a law. Congress has twice enacted laws and twice the United States 
Supreme Court has declared these laws unconstitutional. It is fair to 
assume that any law Congress might pass under authority of the amendment 
would just about duplicate the laws already passed and declared void. 
Congress does not. seek to do the unreasonable thing. Both previous laws 
were reasonable. They were not opposed by the farmers, but they were 
opposed by the child labor employers of the cities: It is these employers 
who now seek to convince the farmers that Congress in the future would 
do something that it has not done in the past and that it is unreasonable 
to suppose it would ever do. 

Certainly Congress will not enact a law that goes beyond the demands 
made by friends of the amendment and none of the friends of the amend- 
ment has suggested or will suggest anything that will inflict any injustice 
upon any normal family. But American childhood has a right to freedom, 
to education, to play, to normal growth. To engage in a campaign to 
continue the servitude of thousands of child workers is not a laudable 
occupation. 

It is to be hoped that those who honestly want child workers to be 
freed from toil will use every effort to secure ratification of the amendment. 
And the time to act is now! 





British labor has been having an experience similar to the experiences of 
American labor in meeting the incessant propaganda of 
poe nay = international communism. John R. Clynes, well known to 
DECKS American trade unionists as one of the outstanding con- 
structive leaders of the British movement has come forward 
with a frank statement of the situation in The Labour magazine which is 
the official organ of British labor. 

One of the favorite practices of the Communists everywhere is to 
denounce the elected leaders of the real trade union movement. In the 
United States the death of Samuel Gompers was hailed by the Communists 
as ‘‘the passing of America’s arch labor faker.” 

In England, Clynes himself has been enumerated repeatedly by the 
Communists as one of England’s greatest labor fakers. Of course, it is 
natural that those who set about it to destroy a movement should first 
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seek to discredit its leaders. There can be no real confidence in a movement 
or institution whose leaders are the objects of suspicion. There has been 
in England a good deal of tolerance of Communist propaganda and a good 
deal of leeway for Communist organization work. It will not have been 
forgotten that it was Ramsay MacDonald who, as Labor prime minister, 
extended recognition to the Soviets, thus permitting them to introduce in 
England a flock of propagandists in the guise of diplomatic attaches. It is 
generally believed that the liberalism of Mr. MacDonald did not constitute 
the reason for his action in this case, but his reason had nothing to do with 
the manner in which the Soviets failed to reciprocate with decent conduct, 

The Soviets have a certain philosophy and make use of certain tactics 
which do not in any sense take into account the motives or the rights of their 
opponents. Mr. Clynes, in his discussion of the situation in which British 
labor finds itself in regard to the Communists, makes it clear that he is 
talking about a situation which exists, without any personal resentment and 
without any bitterness because of the defeat of the British labor party at 
the polls. He points out that, ““No denunciation which labor leaders have 
had to suffer would be a sufficient reason for settling relations or attitude 
toward any party.” He continues with a statement which will be at once 
understood and appreciated by those American trade unionists who have 
come most in contact with the disrupting and undermining effects of the 
Communists in this country. He says, ‘““‘We have grounds more relative 
than this, and we are convinced that the successful energies of labor, in the 
struggle for political authority, will not take place until the public mind is 
purged of the mistaken impression that the party entertains a measure of 
approval with Communist objects and policy.”’ 

This is more than a statement that the public must correctly under- 
stand British labor. It is a declaration that British labor does not entertain 
any measure of approval of Communist objects and policy. It is surely 
to be hoped that Mr. Clynes voices the opinion and declaration of all organized 
labor in England, inasmuch as there has been room for great doubt as to 
the attitude of a large section of the British labor movement hitherto. 

There is an excellent lesson in labor tactics which Mr. Clynes delivers 
in the following sentences, quoted in his article in the Labour magazine: 

Communist talk and tactics have in the last few months been the most precious 
possession of the unscrupulous political forces ranged against Labor. If we let the 
Communists alone we could not ignore their value to other parties, who in all forms 
of hostility to us would make the fullest use of them. We can not afford longer to endure 
the confusion which has fastened in the mind of the public that the Communists are 
part of our party. However absurd may be any alien idea which Communists loudly 
applaud, that idea can be fastened upon Labor by our opponents as though it were our 
official label. 

We have, by overwhelming majorities, tried to make it clear to the country that 
Communists are not wanted in the party, and are not eligible to fly the Labor flag 
as parliamentary candidates. We have taken this stand because only those should. 
be in the party who genuinely can accept both the principles and methods, and who 
regard the party as good enough for them honestly to join. Men who do not believe 
in the program and methods of our party should keep away from it, or be effectively 
resisted, when they approach for purposes of avowed mischief. 

Friendly phrases, such as ‘‘We are all working for the same end” and ‘“The Com-~ 
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munist is the left-wing part of the movement,” obscure the issue. A Communist is 
no more a left-wing part of the labor party than an atheist is a left-wing member of the 
Christian Church. An advance guard to any movement must work in the spirit of 
that movement, believe in its method, and at least refrain from trying to cover its 
official representatives with disgrace. The Independent Labor party has, in many 
respects, been such an advance guard to the National Labor party, and has led much 
of the educational work which has strengthened and developed the party. Communists 
have acted, not as a left wing, but as a poisonous claw clutching less at the enemy than 
at tried and sincere friends of the workers. . 

If government by agencies of fear, opeating through an army, and symbolizing the 
dominion of a wealthy class over the poorer class, is indefensible tyranny, it is no less 
tyrannical when the dominating class calls itself the proletariat and employs the same 
instrument which it violently denounced when employed by others. 


It is a real service to dispel the idea that the Communist organization 
is the left-wing of the labor movement. This Mr. Clynes does most excel- 
lently. He points out that a left-wing or any other portion of a movement 
must work in the spirit of that movement, which is precisely what the Com- 
munists refuse to do. They work in the most complete hostility to the 
movement of which they claim to be a left-wing, doing everything in their 
power to undermine and break down that movement. 

Their organization is well described by Mr. Clynes as ‘‘a poisonous 
claw.” The tactics of the Communists in England and America have been 
parallel in so far as conditions would permit them to be parallel. If there 
is a difference in the two situations it is found solely in the fact that the 
American trade union movement understood the Communist attack from 
the first, while the British movement showed a tolerance which, as Mr. 
Clynes tacitly cdmits, has been extremely costly. 

The Communists in the United States have described their tactics as 
“boring from within.” This is a well recognized method of attack and 
the phrase is in general descriptive of the method. 

The defamation of leaders described by Mr. Clynes is but the beginning 
of the process. It has been carried on persistently in the United States. 
Every American trade union leader who has come to public notice has been 
vilified by the Communist :machine and the campaign goeson. Mr. Gompers, 
throughout the last six years, was the constant target of that vilification. 
It did not cease even when the veteran leader went to his grave, but con- 
tinues even now, together with an equally virulent vilification of his successor 
in the presidency. Scores of others have met and are meeting the same 
treatment. 

It must be understood, sooner or later, by those who are endeavoring 
to give constructive.service that the first item in the Communist creed 
is that the end justifies the means and that no Communist is bound by any 
code of ethics which the rest of the world has developed, and by which*it 
regulates its conduct. On the contrary, he is expected to take advantage 
ofgthe scruples of non-Communists and to use their adherence to decent 
ethical standards as a means to bring about their deception and downfall. 
When this is understood, as it must be understood by everyone who makes a 
study of Communism, there will be fewer persons running around clamoring 
foolishly for tolerance of or cooperation with the Communists on the idiotic 
ground that, “We are all working for the same end.” 
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A “Social Creed of the Churches” is now being discussed by the churches 
affiliated to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

PONDER WELL in America, with its adoption in its present or an amended 

THIS SOCIAL : 2 ; 

CREED form as the object of the discussion. 

This Social Creed was drafted by a committee appointed 
by the Social Service Commission of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States and will bear discussion outside the churches as well as within 
them. 

The Creed deals with education, industry, agriculture, racial relations 
and international relations. It has been issued for discussion with the 
statement that it is ‘‘an attempt to point out certain consequences which 
would follow for our social life if we were to take Jesus in earnest and make 
his social and spiritual ideals our test for community as well as for individual 
life.” 

Labor will be particularly interested in that section of the Creed dealing 
with industry and economic relations. It is set forth: 


(a) That group interests, whether of labor or capital, must always be subordinated 
to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

(6) A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure unearned income, that is reward 
which does not come from a geal service. 

(c) Recognition that the unlimited right of private ownership is un-Christian. 

(d) Abolishing child labor and raising the legal age limits to insure maximum 
physical, educational, and moral development. 

(e) Freedom from employment one day in seven. 

(f) The eight-hour day as the present maximum for all industrial: workers, and a 
reduction to the lowest point that is scientifically necessary to produce all the goods 
we need. 

(g) Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions, especially protecting women. 

(hk) Adequate accident, sickness, and unemployment insurance, together with 
suitable provision for old age. 

(t) That the first charge upen industry should be a minimum comfort wage, which 
will enable all the children of the workers to become the most effective Christian citizens. 

(j) Adequate means of impartial investigation and publicity, conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

(k) The right of labor to organize with representatives of their own choosing, and 
to a fair share in the management. 

(J) Encouragement of the organization of consumers’ cooperatives for the more 
equitable distribution of the essentials of life. 

(m) The supremacy of the service, rather than the profit motive in the acquisition 
and use of property, on the part of both labor and capital, and the most equitable 
division of the product of industry that can ultimately be devised. 


We have a statement of large vision and high purpose. It may seem 
odd to criticise any part of a statement that is in most respects so fine. But 
let us quote again section ‘‘a’’: 

“|. . group interests, whether of labor or capital, must always 
be subordinated to the welfare of the nation as a whole.” 

If we may be perfectly candid about the matter—and nothing is to 


be gained where there is not candor—this is the sort of general declaration 
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which, while admirable as a generality, constantly leads to misunderstanding 
and difficulty in specific application. 

In great coal strikes it has been said many times that the public interest 
demanded the return of strikers to the mines. Vivid pictures of freezing 
and suffering humanity have been painted by newspapers, magazines and 
public speakers. The coal mine owners’ publicity machines have poured 
out tears by the barrel. The strikers were freezing the people because 


they wouldn’t go back to work. The rest of the story was never told, except 
as the miners could get it told. The rest of the story was that the miners 
were standing up for human rights and freedom, for decent conditions, for 
pay that would enable them to live somewhat above the poverty line— 
and that they were fighting this great battle at tremendous cost to them- 
selves. They were shock troops holding the line for all wage earners. 

If the public interest was paramount to the group interest of the miners 
then some definitions are required. Does public interest require sacrifice 
by a group of the rights and liberties of that group? If the public interest 
requires such an act as the return to work of the striking miners, then does 
not the public interest demand also a fair consideration of the rights of that 
group? Is not the public then bound to see that if the group returns to 
work it does so on fair terms and without:the sacrifice of rights to which all 
men are entitled? 

That little section in the proposed Creed of the churches surely needs 
careful consideration. Consider the case of the steel strike. The steel 
workers were asking the right to organize into unions. ‘This is a right per se. 
It is not disputable. The courts have so recognized. But the steel trust 
set up a law of its own and this law it enforced by right of might. 

It was said that the country demanded steel, that the public interest 
was suffering because the steel workers wouldn’t work. The steel workers 
were willing to work, but they wanted to have something to say about the 
conditions of their return to work. The steel trust wanted them to come 
back as serfs, without basic rights. The workers wanted to go back to 
work as free men, able to stand up and talk for themselves just as Judge 
Gary stands up and talks for himself. Has the public a right to demand 
that in such cases the group give up its rights? Or has the public an obliga- 
tion, instead, to see to it that the rights of the group are upheld in the face 
of superior power? 

Whoever begins to talk of public rights must also consider public 
obligations. 

In the introductory to the Creed it is said that it involves “‘recognition 
of . . . the supreme worth of each personality,” something which 
can not be considered and can not be developed without equal recognition 
of the full rights of each personality. 

It may be said that so far as industrial relations are concerned the 
balance of the Creed is good. It parallels the field covered by trade union 
demands, though it does not cover the whole field covered in the trade union 
program. ‘The trade union program grows and progresses with life, because 
it must meet the actual day to day needs of life. It never stands still; it is 
not static. 

But the section of the proposed Creed of the churches to which attention 
has here been called needs the most careful consideration. 

If basic rights are destroyed then the remainder is but coddling for 
serfs. Labor has no heart for fat slaves. It will not tolerate the idea of 
feeding men well and giving them no freedom. Its doctrine is that men 
must maintain their freedom at all costs and work out their salvation in that 
freedom. Surely the Christian churches can agree to that noble doctrine. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., 
February 1, 1925. 





To All Organized Labor: 

GREETING: The El Paso convention of the American Federation of 
Labor held November 17-25, 1924, demonstrated the solidarity of the 
American labor movement. 

It made plain to the entire world that its mission also is to bring about 
more friendly relations between all peoples so that each of them would be 
encouraged to seek greater and greater economic advancement. This 
was demonstrated by the visit of the 1,000 delegates of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, which was holding a session in Juarez, to the American 
Federation of Labor convention just across the international boundary. 
The feeling of comradeship between the wage earners of the two countries 
was the culmination of years of agitation by the American Federation of 
Labor under the leadership of our late president. 

All grievances submitted by the representatives of the American wage 
earners to the E] Pasoconvention were given attention. Among the outstand- 
ing features of the proceedings were: 

Unanimously approved of the proposed child labor amendment adopted 
by Congress and requested each and every member of organized labor to 
aid in having it ratified by their respective state legislatures. 

Declared that the union labels of the United Garment Workers and the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America are the only labels recognized in the 
men’s garment industry by the American Federation of Labor. 

Reaffirmed its endorsement and advocacy of an adequate service wage 
standard for postal employes and urged Congress in simple justice to faithful 
workers to pass over the veto of the president S. 1898, which provided for 
an increase in wages for them. 

Unanimously voted to support and encourage the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to thoroughly organize the steel 
industry. 

Endorsed the campaign of the American Legion to inaugurate an 
endowment fund of $5,000,000 for the rehabiliation of the world war veteran’s 
orphans and helpless disabled soldiers. 

Disapproved of so-called “trade schools,” which are in reality con- 
trolled and used by private interests to serve their own selfish purposes. 
The youths of America were warned against the waste of time and money 
in patronizing such institutions and were urged to return to the apprentice- 
ship system under union conditions of employment so that knowledge of 
fundamentals may be coordinated with skill and training. 

Commended the work of the Near East Relief and recommended that 


local unions and central labor bodies cooperate in this humanitarian work 
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of saving lives of orphan children and training them for leadership in various 
trades in the Near East countries. 

Pledged support to the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union whose members had been locked out by the Ward Baking 
Company, the latter having cancelled its agreement and assumed the leader- 
ship of anti-union employes in the baking industry of America. 

Emphasized the necessity of local unions to subscribe for and read the 
labor papers printed in their respective localities and to adopt ways and 
means to secure the distribution of such publications among the non-union 
workers with whom they may be acquainted or who reside in their neighbor- 
hood. 

Requested all delegates to make every possible effort in urging the 
members of their respective local unions to demand the union label of the 
United Hatters when purchasing a hat. 

Condemned the bankers of New York for refusing to concede to their 
overworked and underpaid employes the right to organize or to accept the 
principle of collective bargaining and all labor organizations were directed 
and instructed to give every possible aid in organizing the bank clerks. 

Declared that trade unionists should always be trade unionists no 
matter when, where or how employed; that affiliation with one trade union 
does not give license or warrant to work at the trade or calling the work 
of which is vested in another trade union without first having become affiliated 
to the trade union having a rightful claim to that work. 

Declared the need of controlling credit through a properly constituted 
and officially managed public agency. 

Directed the executive council to continue its efforts to secure justice 
for the workers on the Canal Zone. 

Urged the continuance of the mutually beneficial relationship between 
the American Federation of Labor and the American Legion in order that 
they can be of assistance to each other and to the country. 

Directed the continuance of the publicity service and urged international 
unions to contribute funds as generously as possible to support this work. 

Endorsed the work performed in creating and establishing a library 
at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. 

Urged all members of organized labor to secure copies of the second 
volume of the A. F. of L. History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book which 
contains historical information concerning important matters considered 
and acted upon by the American Federation of Labor for the years 1919 
to 1923, both inclusive. 

Commended the work of the salaried and volunteer organizers, who 
are a tower of strength to the American labor movement. 

Declared that Labor Day and Labor Sunday should be observed in a 
fitting manner so that the cause of Labor may be dignified and its interests 
promoted. 

Urged the observance of Labor’s Memorial Sunday on the 4th Sunday 
in May to pay honor to the departed heroes of the labor movement. 
Condemned the vicious assaults made upon union representatives and 
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declared that the force of an uncompromising and pitiless publicity cam- 
paign should be directed against any and all persons or interests against 
whom a complaint is lodged and well-founded. 

Protested emphatically against the non-enforcement of the seamen’s 
act and heartily endorsed Senate bill 2222, which provides for the safety of 
seamen at sea. 

Refused to support any measure granting a franchise to the people of 
the District of Columbia that did not give full citizenship and the right 
for local self-government. 

Protested against any attempt made or to be made for the World Court 
to perpetuate itself by filling any vacancy that may arise. 

Appealed to all international unions, state federations of labor, central 
bodies and local unions to collect clothing and shoes and contribute funds 
for the evicted miners of District 17 of West Virginia and District 23 of 
Kentucky, and send them to L. C. Thompson, Box 1332, Charleston, W. Va., 
and H. H. Vincent, Central City, Ky. 

Favored the creation of a Department of Education, the secretary to be a 
member of the cabinet, and an appropriation of $100,000,000 a year or more 
for educational purposes. A National Advisory Council to be created 
upon which organized labor should be represented. All funds appropriated 
to be on the principle of equal educational opportunity for all persons or 
groups within the states. 

Opposed modification of the provisions in the immigration law which 
prohibits the admission of aliens ineligible to citizenship and declaring the 
opposition of Labor to substituting ‘exclusion by treaty’’ for ‘‘exelusion 
by law.” 

Approved the work of the American Federation of Labor Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee and declared that Labor should continue 
its non-partisan political policy. 

Opposed Senate Bill 3218, which provides for the Sunday closing of all 
amusement places in the District of Columbia. 

Directed the officers of the A. F. of L. in considering legislation to maintain 
the representative form of supervision of federal activities relative to voca- 
tional education and that every effort be made to secure the appointment 
of real labor representatives on the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

Disapproved and condemned the scheme in effect in some government 
establishments of instituting obnoxious practices under the guise of ‘‘efficiency 
systems” which are harmful to the worker. 

Directed the Executive Council to cooperate with the representatives 
of affiliated government employes’ organizations for the purpose of securing 
the Saturday half holiday extended to benefit every possible worker. 

Unanimously endorsed bills now before Congress providing for a more 
practical retirement law. 

Urged all delegates to have their respective national and international 
organizations and local unions appoint committees to cooperate with the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in the training and employment of ex-service men. 

All delegates were earnestly requested to report back to their respective 
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unions and urge all members to continue to give support to the union label 
and to re-double their efforts in that direction. 

Favored Saturday half holidays the year round for employes in navy 
yards and arsenals. 

Approved the enactment of laws necessary to maintain an American 
Merchant Marine, but emphatically declared that Labor was opposed to a 
ship subsidy in any form expressed or implied as a means of maintaining or 
upholding an American Merchant Marine. 

Expressed the opinion “that the problem of old age pension should 
be” made a part of the larger problem of labor insurance.” 

\Directed the president to investigate the charges of fraud in the recent 
elections in Porto Rico and take such action as he deemed necessary. 

Recommended that cooperative efforts be continued toward adequate 
relife for the farmers of the nation. 

Commended the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to the attention of all 
trade unionists. 

Practically all the questions above mentioned were adopted by unanimous 
votes. 

Every official of national and international unions, state and city central 
bodies, local unions and organizers is urged te use every effort to carry out 
the expressed will of the El Paso convention. 

There is not a recommendation or a policy adopted that is not for the 
good of the American labor movement. 

The more earnestly we strive and the more sincere our efforts the greater 


will be the results. 
Yours fraternally, 


WILLiaM GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





When the unfortunate seek, by the only means within their reach, 
to better their lot by organizing, to lift themselves from helplessness to 
some measure of collective power, with which to wring living wages from 
their employers, they find arrayed against them, not only the vast power 
of capital, but every arm of the government that has been created to enforce 
guaranties of equality and justice—Frank P. Walsh. 





No impartial student of the subject can doubt that the courts are 
partial to accumulated wealth, that they are on the side of the powerful 
employer and against the employes, and that they are daily, through judge- 
made law, oppressing the poor and lowly in the interest of amassed capital.— 
Justice John Ford. 





So long as we love, we serve; so long as we are loved by others, I would 
almost say we are indispensable; and no man is useless while he has a 
friend.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 






















Heading West 


By CuHEsTER M. WRIGHT 


HERE has been a lapse in the appearance of these musings and cavortings, unwitting 
and unwilling, but nevertheless a lapse. It is with something of joy that the 
peregrination is resumed. We pass from the gray and the cold of winter to the 

warming breath of spring when “‘Earth with her thousand voices praises God” and men 
take courage anew for the tasks of this whirligig sphere. ‘“That dry drudgery at the 
desk’s dead wood” partakes of life and the West holds forth its lure in most becoming 
fashion. ‘When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil” she unlocks also 
the dreams that are in the hearts of men; even so, she turns loose their zest for living and 
flings out again their welcome for the adventures of life. If hope were dulled in the chill 


of low hanging suns, it must rise again to challenge Destiny with the coming of Spring's 


resurrection time. 
Doings. 

_ 
War’s ions Give 
Pacifists Their Chance 


HE jingoes are at it again, holding 
before our gaze a more or less frienzied 
Japan, ready to fight at the drop of 

the hat. 

Undoubtedly it would be possible to get 
a war with Japan if we really felt that we 
couldn’t get along without a war. Any 
fool can go out on the street and get his 
heart’s fill of fighting if he really goes about 
it in the right way. 

But there is no need of having war with 
Japan or any other country. All of the 
elements of peace are in the air—if we want 
peace. Most of us do want peace. 

But there is this other element to be con- 
sidered. Every extreme jingo who bobs 
up with his battle cry brings into existence 
an equally vociferous pacifist who goes to 
the other extreme. 

To both of these we might well pass 
along that aged warning, still trenchant 
as ever, still carrying its satiric sting: 

And don’t confound the language of the nation 
With long tailed words in osity and ation. 


The American people, if they could speak, 
would deliver to jingo and pacifist alike a 
very simple message: Live justly, do no 
people a wrong, fear no people, seek friends 
honorably. 

If we examine carefully our position in 
international affairs and if we will but 
give credit where credit is due abroad, 
it will be with us as it always is with the 
fair inquisitor who 

finds, with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black—nor white so very white. 


So, let’s have about us and see what says the Almanac of the Day’s 


ra 


No nation is all devil or all angel. 
That is not something to fight about, in 
itself. It is something to think about and 
to be sensible about. 


* * * 


Suffer Little Children; 
Suffer in the Mills! 
But faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 


To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 
—Thomas Moore. 


OW aptly those terse lines apply to 
the situation surrounding the Child 
Labor Constitutional Amendment 

just now. 

All over the country good men and 
women are crying to high heaven that the 
amendment would make it unlawful for 
Little Willie to carry in the wood for the 
evening’s fire, or for Mary to dry the 
dinner dishes for a tired mother. 

All over the country good men and 
women are saying that the amendment 
would take away from parents the control 
of their children and hand it over to 
Congress. 

Thousands of good men and women 
really believe these things; and believing 
them, they can believe nothing else. They 
are wedded to the precious falsehood and 
verily, the world is facing an alarming 
condition. 

And, all over this broad land little 
children toil on, “stagnant in chains,” 
with no star of hope to light their path of 
life and beckon to the grand adventure of 
strong, healthy, confident living. 

Let the good men and women say to 
themselves this day, “for the sake of my 
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misunderstanding let little children languish 
on the rack of toil.” 
* a * 

Judge Wilkerson 
And Sacred Precedent 

UT in Chicago—Chicago being ‘‘out”’ 
O to all who inhabit points east of 

that vigorous metropolis—Judge Wil- 

kerson still reigns, with the help of precedent 
and the toleration of all the rest of mankind. 

This is the judge who got himself famous 
by signing the well known Daugherty 
injunction. 

Now the injunction is a wonderful 
instrument, for those who like that kind 
of an instrument. It is a sort of super-law 
that vetoes all other laws and brings into 
being the institution of autocracy. He who 
issues an injunction becomes an emperor 
in the midst of democracy, an anachronism, 
indeed. 

Curiously enough, the law— 

That codeless myriad of precedent, 

That wilderness of single instances, 

is sufficiently a wilderness to give judges 
that desperate justification which they 
so sorely need in the issuance of injunc 
tions. Even though the carefully jointed 
and joined precedents, if traced to their 
genesis, lead to an act of usurpation, the 
judges find in them the accumulating 
authority for fresh usurpations, each fitting 
to the requirement of the hour. 

Wilkerson, having filled Mr. Daugherty’s 
order with neatness and dispatch, thereby 
rescuing the railroads in their hour of 
need, now brings further comfort to their 
house by sustaining Ben Hooper, chairman 
of the railroad labor board, in his assump- 
tion of power and authority. 

One stone upon the other, the ponderous 
machine is built up. The first stone in 
the foundation of this structure of autoc- 
racy is false, but until{that false stone can 
be removed by an enlightened public, the 
judicial empire will stand to serve reaction’s 
myopic inclinations. 

~*~ * * 
Michigan Gets the 
Center Stage Spot 
ICHIGAN again comes for.a fleeting 
moment into the spotlight of pub- 
licity. Michigan, a state heavy 
laden with delectables, with many things 


of which only good may be spoken, chooses 
unfortunate moments for her publicity 
getting. 

Not so long ago Michigan was all lit up 
over an ex-secretary of the navy who came 
home. Michigan seemed genuinely happy 
over the event, but the rest of the country 
couldn’t see it as one calling for such 
concentrated rejoicing. 

Just now Michigan comes to the front in 
engineering circles. A Michigan delegation 
in an engineering convention protests against 
maintaining contact with trade unions in 
the building trades. 

The convention votes Michigan down 
to the queen’s taste and once more Michigan 
has landed in the newspapers all on an 
island by herself, getting noted for something 
nobody else wants. 

It was Michigan that lured the com- 
munists to their sand dune conclave from 
whence they were escorted by officers of the 
law and it was Michigan in which some of 
the captives have had their day in court. 

If there is anything else that no other 
state in the union wants but that has to 
be staged by some luckless commonwealth, 
Michigan is nominated as the burden bearer. 
Surely Michigan is unlucky, for it is sheer 
bad luck that bring such things; it is not 
earned punishment. 

* * * 


“Let’s go to the Movies”; 
The Hokum Reels Unwind 


HE cry for “better movies” is being 

revived. Some of the big powers 

in the movie world are leading the 
clamor. Perhaps this is because they want 
the world to think they are all morality and 
just can’t tolerate anything but the best 
in their work. That may or may not be 
the case, but, be that as it may, if they 
keep on clamoring for better movies, sooner 
or later they will have to produce better 
movies. 

As for bad movies, they are as the sands 
of the seven seas. 

There will forever be something humorous 
about movie producers when they come 
talking about better movies. The way 
for them to make better movies is for them 
to make better movies. If that is trite, 
then so much the worse for the bad movies 
and their makers. Furthermore, not a 
little of this talk for better movies may well 
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enough be regarded by a long suffering 
public as approaching that hypocrisy which 
is ‘the homage vice pays to virtue.” 

There are better movies. They have 
been made and shown and the public 
has received them with open purses. There 
are and have been magnificent movies, 
clean, inspiring, dramatically excellent— 
good in every particular, produced by men 
who have a love for their art and some 
regard for their industry as well. 

But as for the producers of bad movies 


who clamor for help in producing good 
movies, ah, 


, Hope tells a flattering tale, 
Delusive, vain and hollow. 


But hope, like the grass, springs eternal 
and will not be denied its chance for peren- 
nial rejuvenation. We shall have better 
movies, but there is small chance that 
we shall have them out of hand from 
those who talk of good ones to hide their 
production of bad ones. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


Child Labor 
As stated in previous legislative reports 


the child labor amendment was adopted. 


by an overwhelming vote by the Congress 
of the United States and has now been 
referred to the legislatures of the various 
states. 

The legislatures of the states of Arkansas 
and California have ratified the amend- 
ment. In the legislatures of the states of 
Georgia, North Carolina and Louisiana 
the amendment was defeated. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is now furnishing 
information to its branches, the state federa- 
tions of labor, the central labor unions and 
the local unions in the various states and 
advocating that the forces of labor in the 
states become active and insistent for the 
ratification of the amendment. 

On January 8, 1925, Senator Walsh of 
Montana delivered an address in the 
Senate in which he pointed out the urgent 
necessity for the enactment of the amend- 
ment into law. He quoted the activities 
of the American Federation of Labor since 
its inception in 1881 in favor of legislation 
for the protection and education of children. 
He laid bare the sordid motives of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 
opposing the measure and pointed to the 
fact that this organization and other or- 
ganizations, the members of which are profit- 
ing from the underpaid labor of young 
children, are conducting an expensive propa- 
ganda against the ratification of the child 
labor amendment by the states: Copies 


of Senator Walsh’s speech have been sent 





to the legislators in all the states. Cir- 
culars have been issued by the American 
Federation of Labor to the state branches, 
the central labor unions and the local 
unions with all information as to what the 
child labor amendment will accomplish 
and what it is not intended to do—the latter 
in consideration of the statements issued 
by the opponents of the measure. 


Postal Employes’ Wage Bill 


At the last session of Congress the bill 
(S. 1898) proposing to pay more equitable 
remuneration to the postal clerks, letter 
carriers and others engaged in the dis- 
tribution of mail, was passed in the House 
by a vote of 361 yeas, 6 nays, 66 not voting, 
and in the Senate by a vote of 73 yeas, 
3 nays, 20 not voting. 

The President of the United States, in 
spite of the overwhelming expression of 
sentiment in favor of this measure by the 
legislative branch of our government, saw 
fit to veto this measure. The question of 
sustaining or overriding the veto was not 
permitted to come before the Congress 
inf ithe closing session and prior to the 
election. 

On the reconvening of Congress, Senator 
Sterling of South Dakota, who had been 
defeated by his own party for renomination, 
introduced a measure (S. 3674) which he 
asserts meets with the approval of the 
President of the United States. This bill 
provides for certain rates of increase of 
postage which will furnish the revenue to 
meet the proposed wage increase. The 
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bill contains provisions for increases of 
salaries for the postal employes similar 
to that of S. 1898, which was vetoed by the 
President. Senator Sterling’s bill was dis- 
cussed in committee of the Senate and 
reported with amendments that did not 
affect the wage rates to be paid the 
employes. 

The President called into conference 
members of the Senate, some of whom had 
been defeated for reelection, and with them 
discussed S. 1898, buckwheat pancakes, 
patronage, possible appointments and other 
nutritious condiments. As a result of 
these breakfast conferences when the ques- 
tion of sustaining or overriding the veto of 
the President of the postal employes’ salary 
increase bill was brought before the Senate 
on January 6, 1925, the President’s veto 
was sustained by a vote of 29 to 55, a 
margin of 1 vote. 

The Sterling bill is now before the Senate 
and has also been duplicated in the House 
by Representative Paige of Massachusetts 
(H. R. 11370). The American Federation 
of Labor will now support the measure intro- 
duced by Senator Sterling, while repudiating 
the suggestion that adequate payment of 
faithful government employes should be 
dependent upon the revenue collected. The 
Congress of the United States and the Post 
Office Department direct the extent of 
postal service. It has been decided by 
the Congress that it is good public policy 
to provide adequate distribution of the mail 
in rural communities even though it is 
known that such distribution can not be 
made financially self-sustaining. It is agreed 
that it is good public policy that the farmers 
shall be provided with the accommodation 
afforded by rural mail delivery but we 
emphatically deny that this service should 
be at the expense of the workers in the 
Post Office Department; that is, that 
these hard working government employes 
shall continue to be underpaid because the 
service does not furnish all the necessary 
revenues. There is strong opposition on 
the part of publishers, advertisers and 
mail-order merchants against the enactment 
of the Sterling bill. We hope it will pass 
at this session, but recognize that there 
will be serious obstructions to the enactment 
of this measure into law. 
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Railroad Legislation 


An overwhelming majority of the legis- 
lators in both houses of Congress is fully 
convinced that that provision of the Esch- 
Cummins law that set up the present 
railroad labor wage board is a complete 
failure. Powerful influences are at work, 
however, to combat any legislation to 
correct the mistake made by a previous 
Congress. It is recognized now by the 
advocates of the Howell-Barkley bill that it 
will be almost an impossibility to achieve 
proper consideration of this proposed legis- 
lation under the rules of the Congress and 
in the face of the powerful opposition. 
Representatives of railroad labor are ne- 
gotiating through the interstate commerce 
committee of the Senate with the purpose 
and in the hope that an agreement may 
be reached for a measure which will re- 
establish direct negotiations between em- 
ployers and employes for wages and con- 
ditions of employment in the place of the 
present method of referring these natural 
differences to a tribunal in which it has been 
established that neither the managers of 
the railroads nor the employes on the rail- 
roads have confidence nor even respect. 


Convict Labor 


The American Federation of Labor is 
preparing a bill to present in the present 
session of Congress to protect states that 
have now or may enact equitable and 
humane convict labor laws from the com- 
petition of the products of convict labor 
from other states produced or manu- 
factured under conditions that would not 
be tolerated in that particular state. 

At the same time a model law has been 
prepared by the American Federation of 
Labor which will be sent to the officials of 
all state branches, with the request that 
the fundamental principles of this proposed 
law shall be presented to the respective 
state legislatures. The main feature of 
the proposed law is the abolition of the 
iniquitious contract labor and convict lease 
systems and minimizing the competition 
of the products of convict labor with that 
of free labor. 

The American Federation of Labor recog- 
nizes that convicts must be employed and 
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profitably employed. It is the purpose of 
the proposed measure that the convict shall 
be employed in the manufacture of goods 
that can be used by the state institutions 
within the state in which they are produced. 


Immigration 


Representative Box of Texas, a member 
of the committee on immigration, has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 11072). This bill 
is in the nature of an amendment to the 
immigration law and provides that the 
quota provisions of the law of 1924 shall 
also apply to Canada, Mexicd and Central 
and South American countries which under 
the present law are not affected by the 
quota. 

Representative Perlman and Senator 
Copeland of New York have introduced 
resolutions in their respective houses (H. J. 
Res. 296 and S. J. Res. 160) which provide 
in effect that aliens who intended to immi- 
grate to this country prior to the enactment 
of the 1924 law who had secured their vises 
from the United States consular office 
and who are now in various ports of de- 
parture in Europe shall be admitted re- 
gardless of quota regulations. The pro- 
ponents of this measure were heard before 
the House committee on immigration. 
The committee of the House, however, has 
decided prior to the introduction of these 
resolutions that it would devote all of 
its time to consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9803) that proposed to deport 
aliens resident in this country who have 
been convicted of violating the anti- 
narcotic law, the prohibition law or the 
white slave law. The Perlman-Copeland 
resolution will be considered by the House 
committee immediately after it disposes 
of the proposed deportation bills. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Representative Fitzgerald of the third 
district of Ohio, who introduced a work- 
men’s compensation bill that is held as 
equitable by the American Federation of 
Labor and by the local representatives of 
labor in the District of Columbia, has been 
seriously ill. Because of that fact, and 
because of the powerful opposition of 
casualty insurance companies and their 
representatives in Congress and on the 
committee of the District of Columbia, 
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it has been found impossible to secure 
consideration of this bill up to the present 
time, and it is unlikely that the bill will be 
considered at the present session of 
Congress. 


Transportation of Strike Breakers 


H. R. 7698 was introduced in the first 
session of the present Congress by Repre- 
sentative Wolff of Missouri. It was reported 
favorably by the committee on labor. It 
failed of enactment in the last session 
because of the objections to its considera- 
tion on a day when unanimous consent was 
required. It is still on the calendar and 
representatives of labor will continue to 
try to bring about its consideration by the 
Congress. This bill provides a penalty 
against employers of labor or their agents 
or private employment agencies who in- 
duce men to go from state to state on the 
promise of employment unless they inform 
the applicants if there is a strike at the 
point where they are to be employed. 


Steel Baggage-Express Cars 


Representative Denison of Illinois intro- 
duced H. R. 4107 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This bill provides that railroad 
companies shall be required to furnish 
cars built of steel or cars with steel under- 
frames for the transportation of baggage 
or express. This bill was introduced at 
the request of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas introduced 
a bill (S. 863) in the Senate. On the request 
of representatives of labor Senator Robinson 
substituted the provisions of the House bill 
introduced by Representative Denison for 
his bill. The bill was reported favorably 
by the interstate commerce committee 
of the Senate and was passed by unanimous 
consent of the Senate. The committee 
on interstate commerce in the House so 
far has held no hearings on this measure. 
The representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are trying to secure 
consideration of this bill and hope to be 
able to succeed in having it enacted into 
law at the present session of Congress. 


Contempt of Court 


Several bills have been introduced in the 
House and Senate calculated to curb 
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the power of the federal courts. In sub- 
stance these measures are calculated to 
take from the court the power to arbi- 
trarily punish for acts that the courts 
might construe as being in contempt 
unless such act has been committed in the 
resence of the court. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, handed down October 20, 
1924, recognizes the vailidity of that part 
of Section 20 of the Clayton Act which 
deals with contempt of court in labor 
disputes and stipulates that in case of 
alleged contempt of the order of the court 
committed outside of the jurisdiction of the 
court the defendants are entitled. to trial 
by jury. ‘This decision fulfills the purpose 
af the bills before mentioned insofar as 
they affect contempt cases growing out of 
labor disputes. 


Lame Ducks in Congress 


Amendments to the constitution have 
been presented by Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska (S. J. Res. 22) in the Senate and by 
Representative White of Kansas (H. ‘J. 
Res. 93) in the House, which in effect 
would eliminate the “lame duck” con- 
gresses; that is, a session of Congress in 
which Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives take part after they 
have been repudiated by the electorate. 

The amendments provide that newly 
elected members of Congress shall take 
their seats early in January. 

S. J. Res. 22 passed the Senate the last 
session of Congress. Representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor who took 
an active interest in this matter were 
assured by the chairman of the House 
committee on elections that the amendment 
would be presented and probably pass the 
House at this session. There is very little 
opposition. It is pertinent to call attention 
to the fact that the postal employes’ wage 
increase bill was defeated by the votes of 
lame ducks in the hope of securing federal 
appointments. 


Bethlehem War Claims 

During America’s participation in the 
World War the war labor board handed 
down a wage decision increasing the wages 
of certain workers in the Bethlehem steel 
plants which were engaged in the manu- 
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facture of war ordnance. The contract 
between the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
government was on a fixed price and by 
order of the war labor board the difference 
between the wages then current and the wages 
ordered by the board should be paid by 
the government. 

The war ended and the claim has re- 
mained unpaid. The wages are still due 
to the workers who remained at their post 
on the promise of the government to see 
that a fair remuneration was paid. 

‘The bill to pay this just claim (H. R. 
5481) was passed by the House. In the 
Senate the committee on claims unanimously 
reported this measure and. it is expected 
that it will be passed in the present session 
of Congress. 


District of Columbia Citizenship 


The American Federation of Labor con- 
vention declared in favor of full citizenship 
and the right of local self-government for 
the people of the District of Columbia. 
It also declared that labor will oppose any 
measure which does not propose such full 
citizenship. 


Proposed Sunday Blue Laws 


S. 3218 introduced by Senator Jones of 
Washington, providing for closing all places 
of amusement in the District of Columbia 
on Sunday, was condemned by the A. F. 
of L. convention held in El Paso, Texas. 
It was declared to be ‘‘another interference 
with personal liberties depriving the people 
of the exercise of their rights to spend 
Sunday in a manner best suited to their 
belief.” 

At the same time the convention re- 
affirmed its support of the basic principle 
of one day of rest in each seven days. 


Mothers’ Pension Bill 


Representative Reed of West Virginia, 
chairman of the committee on the District 
of Columbia, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
9432) to establish a bureau for children’s 
aid for the District of Columbia. 

Among other features in the bill is one 
that has been urged by organized labor for 
many years and which through its efforts 
has been enacted into law in many of the 
states in the union; that is, a provision to 
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pay an allowance to the natural guardians Representatives of the American Federg. 
of dependent children in order that they tion of Labor appeared in favor of this 
may be sustained and educated in their provision in the bill and will continue ty 
natural home. This provision of the bill advocate its enactment into law. 

is in effect a ‘mothers’ pension” bill inas- W. C. RosBerts, 
much as the natural guardian of most de- E. F. McGrapy, 
pendent children is the mother, the. de- Epcar WALLACE, 
pendency hinging on the death or disability Legislative Committee, 

of the natural breadwinner of the family. American Federation of Labor, 





Lincoln 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


ND THERE emerged from poverty and 
obscurity, a gaunt figure, the figure of 
Abraham Lincoln; the figure of a man 

whose spirit will live so long as there is hope 
in the hearts of men and in the minds of men 
to demand achievement and the maintenance 
of freedom, justice and democracy. 


Lincoln lived for the attainment of these 
principles; Lincoln died in the struggle for 
these principles. 


Lincoln’s spirit and high ideals dominate 
every movement of men and events which have 
for their purpose light and hope in the work 
and in the lives of the toiling masses of 
America, aye, of the whole world. 
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Labor and the Georgian Insurrection 


The President of the American Federation of Labor has received from the 
wage earners of Georgia a detatled protest against rmpositions and misstatements 
by the Bolshevik government of Russia. Because of its broad appeal for sym- 
pathy and understanding and because of the revelations which it makes, the 
document is here published. The footnote has been added to explain certain 
terms used in the Georgian protest. 


Alarmed by the universal sympathy for the people of Georgia struggling 
for their emancipation, Moscow has brought into the lime-light its servants, 
Rosta, the Commitern, the Cachins, and many other international hangers-on 
of the Kremlin, with instructions to drown the Georgian insurrection in a sea 
of lies and insinuations. The foreign language journals of the Kremlin, led 
by ‘‘Humanite,” have entered into a bitter struggle against the Georgian 
nation. 

Let us examine the principal points of their campaign. 

1. They claim that the Georgian workers and peasants did not par- 
ticipate in the insurrection; that they have even declared themselves opposed 
to it. Is this true? 

On September 1, Moscow officially announced that the first insurrection 
broke out at Tchiatouri. Tchiatouri is precisely the principal industrial 
center of Georgia. It is, in fact, in Tchiatouri that the richest deposits of 
manganese in the world are found, and thousands of workers are employed 
there.. It is therefore in the most highly industrial section of Georgia that 
the insurrection began, and spread into the country districts. 

Above everything else the Bolsheviks hide the fact that the peasant 
masses joined the uprising. 

But the testimony of the principal Bolshevik leaders of Georgia refute 
completely the falsehoods of the Bolsheviks of the West. For example, the 
Military Commissioner of the Russian troops in the Caucasus, Ordjanikidze, 
writes as follows in the Central Bolshevik organ of the Caucasus, the “‘Aube 
del’ Orient” (Zaria Vostoka) of September 13 (No. 676): “Philippe Makharadze 
and I have recently traveled over Georgia, and in no locality were the peasants 
able to tell us why they took part in this adventure.” Certainly the peasants 
would not give explanations to their masters for the simple reason that 
arrests and executions would have resulted therefrom. But the fact that 
“the peasants took part” in the insurrection remains a fact. Another Bol- 
shevik dignitary of the Caucasus, Miasnikoff, writes in the same journal 
(No. 677, September 19): In Gourie, “the peasants and literally all the 
Menshevik organizations took part in the movement. How is this to be 
explained? In Gourie our organization is weaker than that of the Menshe- 
viks. We had 1,200 members, while the Mensheviks after the fall of the 
Menshevik Power had 7,000 members. . . . Back in 1905 Gourie 
revolted against the Czar . . . donot forget that the Gourien peasants 
are well informed, the percentage of the literates being quite large.” 

Comment is unnecessary in the face of such declarations. 


2. They say that in Georgia there have been no mass executions, “but 
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that some counter-revolutionaries were put to death’ (Humanite, Oct. 9). 
Nevertheless, here is what we read in the communist journal, the Droit 
Ouvrier (Rabotchais Provda) published at Tiflis, issue of September 11: “It 
is necessary to say in this connection that the Mensheviks have shown 
themselves weak and without character, ‘spineless persons’ who make a 
democratic uprising, following democratic rules. They have not executed 
any of our comrades although we have shot them by hundreds and have 
even shot members of their Central Committee.” 

It is clear, then, that the Bolshevik power resorted to mass executions 
of the Socialists by hundreds, including members of the Central Committee. 
Let us add here, also, that the number of non-Socialists executed rises into 
the thousands. 

3. They declare that the uprising broke out in accordance with a signal 
given from outside Georgia and they present as proof of this an alleged letter 
from Noe Jordania which it is claimed was seized by the Bolsheviks at 
Tiflis; but here again the Bolsheviks of Georgia give the lie to the journals 
of the West. The paper the Aube de l’Orient in its issue of September 2nd 
prints the following with respect to this pretended letter from Jordania; 
“Unhappily for the Mensheviks, and happily for us, it happened that the 
Mensheviks either misapprehended or forgot the advice of Jordania and 
started the insurrection alone.’’ From this declaration it is clear that the 
Georgian insurrection broke out of itself without any signal from the outside. 
The sole cause of the insurrection rests in the Muscovite regime in Georgia. 

4. They maintain that the uprising in Georgia was instigated and 
supported by foreigners, and to support the claim they advance the declara- 
tions which Djougueli is alieged to have made to the Tcheka, published in 
the Aube de l’Orient (August 29). Here is how Marcel Cachen, in reply 
to Mr. Renaudel, cites this document: ‘“Djougueli declared it was the 
Imperialists of France and England who brought pressure upon him and 
his friends to organize the armed revolt against the proletariat of his 
country.” (See the Humanite for September 18.) In reality, nothing 


of the sort is found in the letters of Djougueli. On the contrary, Djouguéli 
refers twice to the question of foreign aid and both times he declares cate- 
gorically against intervention from third powers in the affairs of Georgia. 
Here is what he says: 

“T come now to the question of intervention. You know very well it is 
not practical. Who, then, is imbecile enough to waste his time with this 
question of intervention.” Again he writes: “I should add that I consider 
armed intervention by a third power as absolutely chimerical, even unde- 
sirable, and that I conceive the ‘favorable’ character of the International 
situation in the sense that the mere fact of the ‘disoccupation’ of Georgia 
would secure such an earnest support at the Anglo Soviet Conference that 
Moscow, which proclaims respect for the right of every people to an inde- 
pendent existence, would be immediately compelled to recognize and 
sanction this act emanating from the people entire. ‘These were my reasons.” 
(See the Aube de I’Orient for August 29.) 

According to these excerpts it is clear that Djougueli declared himself 
emphatically opposed to everything attributed to him by the communist 
journal Humaniie. 

The blood of Djougueli does not permit his butchers to rest in peace. 
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‘They undertake by all means to dishonor the noble memory of this courageous 
and incorruptible revolutionary. 

With this object in view they have recourse to the “Memoirs” of 
Djougueli as reported by Trotsky, who himself, in his book on ‘‘Imperialism,”’ 
declares that falsehood is one of the “methods of fighting the adversary.” 
These gentlemen pretend that in the military operations carried on in the 
mountainous region of the Russo-Georgian frontier, Djougueli issued instruc- 
tions to burn houses and villages (Humaniie for October 7). What are the 
facts? In his ““Memoirs,”’ published in Russia in 1920, Djougueli positively 
declares that he strove against devastation by fire and the brigandage of 
marauders. He states: ““‘We summoned all the commanders of the regi- 
ments and detachments, the members of the general staff and the repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Guard. On the order of the day was the question 
of devastation by fire and marauding. It was unanimously decided to stop 
both the use of fire and marauding and to establish a rigorous order’’ (page 
34). The Bolsheviks do not bring their campaign of lies to an end even 
before the tomb. 

The question is not whether there are military excesses on military 
fronts, but whether the Bolshevik power in Georgia outside the military 
front has destroyed the civilian population, burned houses, devastated 
entire villages, assassinated political prisoners, etc. They will not be able 
by any manouver to conceal these acts of savagery from the civilized world. 

If the Communists thus falisfy documents published in their own 
journals, what may be expected of them when they make statements without 
documentary support? To rescue themselves from the bog in which they 
have thus become engulfed, they do not cease to publish any and all 
untruths. They affirm that the National Government of Georgia received 
four millions from the government of a European power; that acts of 
terrorism were organized in Georgia with the consent of Jordania; that 
Bolshevik commissaries were executed in Georgia under the Menshevik 
regime, etc. 

All these assertions do not contain a single word of truth. Nothing 
of the sort ever took place, and one is simply astounded at the faculty of 
invention which the communists have. But undoubtedly there is no more 
honest means to serve Muscovite Imperialism. 

Let us add to the above the periodical declarations by the Bolsheviks 
that the insurrection is already liquidated. In reality military operations 
continue; entire regions are fighting, and the forces of occupation are con- 
tinuing without cessation their acts of vengeance upon the civil population 
and political prioners. 

Only those who desire to be deceived will believe the Communist 
leaders. 

(Signed) THE FOREIGN OFFICE OF THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC LABOR BOARD OF 
GEORGIA. 
Paris, October 16, 1924. 
(SEAL) — 
NOTE 

Rosta. The official press agency of Soviet Russia. 

Comintern. Abbreviation for Communist International. 

The Cachins. Marcel Cachin 1s the leader of the French Communists. 
He was formerly the parliamentary leader of the French Socialists and initiated 
and carried through the campaign a couple of years ago to have the Soctalist 
party of France withdraw from the Second Socialist International and affiliate 
with the Communist International. 

Renaudel. 1. Renaudel is a spokesman for the French Socialist party. 
He has always opposed the Communists. 








WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 

W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions and 
2,300 members. State of employment is fair 
and improving. 

International Metal Engravers Union 

B. H. Alstad.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 140. Condition of employ- 
ment is fair. 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America 

M. Zuckerman.—We have 42 local unions and a 
total membership of 9,270. One local union was 
lost to us during the month, having been transferred 
to the United Hatters. There have been 34 
members sick and disabled and an expenditure of 
$706 therefor. A four-week strike in New York 
City in a single shop for the object of reinstating 
an unjustly discharged worker proved successful. 
There were 13 union men affected. The state of 
employment is usually poor in this industry. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union 

Harry L. Morrison.—We have 72 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. There was an 
increase of one new local during the month. There 
has been a strike at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, for 
one week for the renewal of union agreement 
without change. The results are pending. Sixty- 
seven union members were affected. Business is 
dull this time of year. Our new local union in 
Du Quoin, Ill., has obtained the 8-hour day instead 
of 9 hours and has also obtained a 25 per cent wage 
increase. An effort is being made to unionize 
some of the non-union laundries of Oakland, 
California. 


International Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ 
Union of North America 

James E. Goodyear.—We have ten local unions 
and a total membership of 1,172. There has been 
one death during the month with an expenditure 
of $536. There has been a lockout at Philadelphia 
because of reduction of wage on overtime. It is 
still in effect. Condition of employment is good. 
Organizing and reorganizing in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh is in contemplation. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 
Conditions remain the same here. 


The Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation has a “company” union. 
Label work is inactive because of the fact that 
there are no local unions in the district. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

The Navy wage board has given machinists a 
raise of ten cents per hour. Cooks and waiters 
have asked for a small raise and reduction of hours 
from 9 to 8. These demands have an even chance 
of being granted. The organizing committee of 
the central body is working steadily to increase the 
demand for union label goods and Brother Corey is 
now calling on all locals. 


ILLINOIS 


East Dubugue.—John T. Quinn: 

The C. M. & St. P. railroad shops have laid off 
about 50 workers. All outdoor work is practically 
at a standstill. The Brunswick-Balke Phonograph 
Company has employed about 75 additional 
workers. A committee is working industriously 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 


IOWA 


Council Bluff—wWilliam B. Daly: 

Several hundred railroad men have been laid 
off during the past month. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions are quite fair here. No plants have 
entirely closed down although some are working 
part time. The school board has a $6,000,000 
building in progress, but has stopped work for the 
season. We have started a Union Promotional 
League here and its future looks very bright. 
Agitation to increase the demand for union label 
goods is carried on by the central body and through 
the labor paper. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana.—Charles H. Pierson: 

Two coal mines are shut down, throwing out 
250 miners. Good work is carried on to increase 
the demand for union label goods. A drive is on 
to abolish prison contract labor. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

The Chicago Telephone Supply Company and 
other factories have shut down. About 50 persons 
have been thrown out of employment. The Gossard 
Corset Company has closed for two weeks and the 
New York Central shops are closed for ten days. 
The New York Central has hired some additional 
road men. They have a union agreement, but 
the New York Central shop crafts association is a 
“‘scab’’ union. We now have a union daily news- 
paper called The Elkhart Daily News. Distribu- 
tion of union label literature is being carried onjto 
increase the demand for label goods. Brisk or- 
ganizing is being done in the New York Central 
shops. 
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c Not so simple as it looks 


Your telephone is made up of 201 parts, 
every one of which had to be planned, pro- 
duced and assembled with an unusual degree 
of accuracy. 


Such multiplicity of detail is unavoidable 
in the work of manufacturing telephones, 
cable, switchboards and other telephone 
apparatus. The number of separate parts 


entering into all these products is 110,000; 
the number of separate parts in a certain 
well known automobile is 3,000. 


To see that each of these many parts 
fits into its proper place calls for constant 
watchfulness and skill in the men and 
women whose lifework it is. This ability is 
just one of the things Western Electric has 
developed in fifty-five years of experience. 


stern Elechric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 
_ York, Pennsylvania 











Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Conditions are bad in all manufacturing plants. 
The Haynes automobile plant and the brass works 
have closed down and from 25 to 70 per cent of 
employes of other factories have been laid off. 
A committee from the Central body is making a 
canvass of the stores in the effort to increase the 
demand forjunion label goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

There have been improvements in conditions in 
the shoe industry, ship building industry and 
other trades. 

Walpole ——John J. Fitzhenry: 

Considerable work is being carried on in the 
building trades. A large post office block is in 
the course of construction in Walpole. A new 
school building contract in Norwood is awarded 
to James Hyatt, a fair employer who was $11,000 
higher than open shop competitor. Norwood 
painters have started on the third year of their 
lock out and are better organized now than they 
were three years ago. 

Westwood.—William A. McArthur: 

The Boston elevated railway has laid off workers. 
The Boston and Maine repair shops in Sommer- 
ville have closed down. Consistent work is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods 

Worcester —Freeman M. Saltus: 

There is little or no change in conditions since 
last report. Christmas trade has excelled all 
previous years which is an indication that Worcester 
people are fairly prosperous. The leading manu- 
facturers predict a good year, and already machine 
tool factories begin to show signs of life. Presi- 
dent Gompers’ death has been greatly felt and 
memorial services were held on Sunday, January 
4th. All building trades are busy and the outlook 
is unusually good. 


NEW YORK 


Platisburgh.—Bentley S. Morrill: 
Normal conditions prevail here. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

All industries have laid off workers except rail- 
roads. The building trades are closed down at the 
present time owing to the weather. The Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railroads have 
“company” unions. A fair demand is always 
made for union made goods. The electrical workers 
have. become organized during the past month. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

Division No. 103 of the street railway men has 
created a fund to be used for a monument of our 
late president. We believe we are the first organi- 
zation in the country to do this. 

Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff : 

Reports of a prospective increase in wages are 
being circulated by railway officials. The writer 
is circularizing the Ohio lodges at frequent intervals 
in erder to increase the demand for union label 
goods, and will have a resolution introduced at the 
national convention on that subject. 

Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

Practically all plants are closing down from 
periods of five days to two weeks. The Central 
Labor Union committee is constantly agitating 
the purchase of union label goods and are checking 
up among members. 

Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

A slight improvement in conditions is seen here. 
Coal mines have increased working hours, Miners 
have a union agreement, but the brick and clay 
workers have a “company” union. Agitation is 
carried on in behalf of the union label. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The majority of foundries and machine shops 
are working short time and many workers are 
unemployed. No plants have completely closed 
down. The building trades are entirely organized 
here but other industries are only partly unionized. 
A Labor College is about to be opened in con- 
nection with Miami University and approximately 
100 students are expected to enroll. Constant agi- 
tation through the central body is carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Work in all establishments is slack at the present 
time. The potteries are closed down. A fair 
demand is always made for union label goods. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

The Youngstown branch of the Sheet and Tube 
Works has put 150 additional men to work during 
the past month. The glass works closed down. 
All members of the Central Labor Council and 
federated crafts demand the union label when 
making purchases. The success of this movement is 
determined by the merchant sales. 


OKLAHOMA 
Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 


Bad weather has been responsible for laying 
off workers on outdoor jobs. Label committees are 
agitating for the increased demand for union 
label goods. 
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The Tools of National Service 


The American people lead the 
world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their suc- 
cess is due to the superior implements 
they use. This much we know. They 
have the world’s best telephone system 
as an instrument of communication, 
and they use it without parallel among 
the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped 
with proper tools. 

The tools of management. Bell 
System executives, rising from the 
ranks of those who know telephony, 
must share our responsibility to the 
public, most of whom are telephone 
users, shareholders or workers. 

The tools of service. The national, 
two-billion-dollar Bell System, han- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


dling fifty-eight million telephone calls 
a day, must be enlarged and extended 
while in use. 


The tools of forecast. We must 
continue to know the rapid and com- 
plex growth of communities and make 
provision in advance, so that the tele- 
phone will be ready when needed. 


The tools of supply. The Western 
Electric Company, our manufactur- 
ing and purchasing department, its 
factories manned by 40,000 workers, 
assures us that extension of facilities 
need never be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of 
finance, of invention, of everything 
else, in order to continue serving the 
American people. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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BODY and 
MIND we 


owe the progress of our 
Nation. Labor has raised 
us from the stone axe 
period to the time of mod- 
ern methods. Labor, both 
mental and physical, has 
been translated into great 
achievements from which 
we of today enjoy many 
benefits. Amony the fore- 
most of these is Life In- 
surance. A man may thus 
invest a part of the returns 
from his labor for the 
protection of his family 
and for the education of 
his children, that they 
may take their proper 
place in the line of pro- 
gress and in _ national 
prosperity. 








The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwakp D. DuFFiELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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OREGON 


Pendleton.—Alex Manning: 

All construction work has stopped here. There 
are no prospects of work here for some time to 
come. The government is building a large dam 
for irrigation purposes and employs about 500 
men. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The chief industries of this city are the Bethlehem 
Steel corporation, Mack Truck corporation and 
numerdus silk, shoe and cigar manufacturers and 
also the American Steel and Wire corporation. 
None of these industries have union agreements, but 
all have “company” unions. The Bethlehem Steel 
corporation “Back Pay Award Bill” passed the 
lower house. The writer has just organized 
the hod carriers 80 per cent and expects to have 
them 100 per cent organized by February ist. 
Agitation for the purchase of union label goods is 
carried on by the Central Trades Council committee 
and organizers. 

Pottsville —Jere Brenman: 

There has been no change in conditions of work. 
One new coal mine has started operation. Com- 
mittee from the Central Body, local unions and 
writer agitating to increase the sale of union label 
goods. ‘ 

Reamstown.—S. B. Weinhold: 

The General Cigar Company has laid off about 
100 workers and closed its factory. We have 17 
new members in the cigarmakers’ union who add 
additional strength in agitating for union label 
goods. 44 

TENNESSEE 


Kingsport—L. D. Fletcher: 

Work is plentiful in this city at the present time 
There has been no change in wages. Approxi- 
mately 50 new dwellings are under construction. 
Prospects look good for the future. More goods 
bearing the union label is constantly being called for 


TEXAS 


San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

New work is being carried on in the building 
trades. A city auditorium and two other large 
buildings are being constructed. Street paving 
is also being done. Only bakeries and soft drink 
plants have union agreements here. Conditions in 
this city are a little below normal at this time 
but business is expected to pick up in the next 
month or two. 

Sherman.—R. E. Paschall: 

Conditions are much the same here, only the 
plants that are generally closed at this time of 
year are shut down. The Overall Manufacturing 
Company -is the only factory here to have a union 
agreement. The railroads and electric street rail- 


way companies are the only ones having ‘‘company” ’ 


unions. About five per cent of card men and two 
per cent of card women are asking for label goods 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 
Employment is at a standstill with no better 
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Save 2e¢’Green Stamps and you 
Save Money! Thousands of home 
makers will tell you this is true. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


New York City 














prospects in sight for spring. The coal mines are in 
a very bad condition throughout the Kanawha 
valley. During the last week 25 were laid off 
from the Kanawha woolen mill and about 30 
per cent of the building trades workers are employed. 
All trades here have union agreements with the 
exception of the miners. The U. S. postal clerks 
have a “company” union. Nearly all the stores 
here carry union label goods. The automobile me- 
chanics are in the process of organization. 


Morgantown.—C. R. Boyles: 

Approximately 300 workers have been laid off 
from glass factories and steel mills. Some of the 
union mines have put on 200 additional workers. 
Two non-union mines have closed won, and the 
steel mill is working on a 35 per cent basis. A 
new hotel job is undertaken by the building trades 
The mines and glass factories are organized about 
80 per cent, and the building trades are 90 per cent 
organized. The Central Labor Union is com- 
pletely reorganized and under new leadership. 
Active committees have been appointed and are 
circularizing membership. Auto mechanics are 
now in the process of organization. 


’ WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—John M. Slater: 

Conditions are about normal although several 
industries have reduced their force, including the 
railronds. Structural work and work in the 
building trades continues about the same. City 
employes and common labor have been organized 
and office workers are in the process of organization, 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

There are about 32,000 unemployed here in all 
lines of industries. A few additional workers 
have been taken on in the metal trades. The street 
car men and metal trades workers have “company”’ 
unions. Continuous agitation is carried on to 
indice the workers to purchase union label goods. 
Milk drivers and assistants have been organized 
during the past month. 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 
Work is plentiful here for organizers. Few 
additional men have been hired lately. Union 
men are always instructed to patronize the union 
label. The building trades are trying to get 
agreements for May 1, 1925. 
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New wall beauty 
for your home 


Your walls painted with Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting oil will have 
the soft and silky appearance of a 
rubbed-down job. Moreover, with 
this flat paint you can obtain exactly 
the tints you prefer, for it can be 
tinted to any desirable color. And 
it holds its flat finish and color in- 
definitely no matter how often you 
wash it. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; 
est 18th St.; 


~alifor: St.; ictebuags National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 




















WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—Harry W. Fox: 

A ten per cent reduction in wages, affecting all 
employes, is reported for the Standard and Mid- 
west Refineries at Casper, Greybull and Laramie. 
It is thought the same action will follow at the 
P. and R. plant at “Parco” and Texas-Casper. 
All construction work in the state is practically at a 
standstill with 1,500 workers affected. Several 
hundred men have been reemployed by the railway 
shops. Several commercial coal mines are closed. 
“Company” unions are in force for all railroad 
shopmen on the Burlington. There is an Industrial 
Council or ‘“‘company control’’ at all refining plants 
and in oil fields. Labor is bending all its energies 
for ratification of Child Labor Amendment and 
labor legislation affecting mine and other safeguards. 
Legislative session opens at Cheyenne the middle 
of January. We are trying to also abolish prison 
contract labor. Continued agitation in behalf of 
the union label is carried on through the labor 
journal and through committees of local central 
bodies and local unions. Organizers are working 
on the organization of clerks at Laramie and 
Rawlins. 


Rock Spring.—W. J. Rodda: 

About 1,700 United Mine Workers are affected 
by mines in this district only working one-half 
time. Work in the building trades is slow. All 
workers except the retail clerks are organized here. 
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Throughout the — 





HE babies of today—are the men and women 

of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. | 


Nestlé’s Milk Food is the | 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 





















CANADA—ONTARIO 


Walkerville.—George Ashley: 
Conditions in Canada are very bad at present 
and the majority of shops are laying off men. 


Reductions in wages are general. The C. N 
railway has laid off 30 per cent of its force. A 
campaign is to be put on in the spring to increase 
the demand for union label goods in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


March 9, Kansas City, Mo., Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 

March 10-16, 
of Pa ers. t 

April 7-19, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1-10, New York City, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 

May 4-14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 11-16, Niagara Falls, N. Y., American 
Federation of Musicians. 

May 15-16, New York City, McAlpine Hotel, 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 
(Executive Board Meeting). 

July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 6-13, 
Bookbinders. ‘ . 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., International 
Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 
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August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., Internationa 
Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Alliance. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 14-21, Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

September 14-24, , United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 21, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhcod of Electrical Workers. 

Oct. 5-19, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 


Commercial 














